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AESTPACT 

A new model for in-service and preservice teacher 
. training programs, has been- developed. The Skill Development in 
Teaching {'SKIT) was suggested by recent research combining two 
teacher training techniques developed in the past decade. Interaction 
Analysis and Microteaching. Some educators who have worked with both 
Interaction Analysis and Microteaching have felt that they are 
compatible and even complementary. The proposed SKIT model is an 
^attempt at combining significant aspects of the two techniques in "a - 
"^m'odel for maximally effective skill training programs. Skill 
sessions, which emphasize various teaching behaviors to be practiced, 
are an integral part of the SKIT program: Orientation Practice helps 
teachers learn how to prepare their students ^or subsequent activity; 
acceptance of student feeling as well as student ideas is another 
-Skill that is taught; also, through skill sessions, teachers are 
.taught question skills which involve answering cognitive, covergent, 
divergent, and evaluative questions. -(Author/JB) 
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A neu model for in-service and pre-service teacher training programs 
has been developed at Temple University. The Skill Development in Teaching 
(SKIT) model uas suggested by recent research combining ^tt^o teacher-training 
techniques developed in the past decade. Interaction Analysis and Micro- 
teaching. Some educators who have v?orked witli both Interaction Analysis and 
• ' - 

Microteaching have ''felt that they are compatible^ ,and even comple.-nentary. ' 
The proposed Skill Development, model is an attempt a^t* combining significant 
aspects of the two techniques in a model for maximally effective skill 
training -programs. " 

A- early as 1960 (Flanders, 1963), Interaction Analysis v/as used as a 
device for giving in-service teachers feedback on the patterns of student- 
teacher interaction typical to their classes. In Interaction Analysis, a' 
trained observer collects data on student-teacher interaction sequences and 
records these data in tabular form. A summary matrix may then be compiled 
from the data for use by the teachers in analysis of their 6\jn classroom' 
behavior. Since 1961, a number of projects have successfully utilized 



*This paper uas delivered at the i^jnerican Educational Research Association*, 
convention, February 1968, in Chifcago, Illinois. 

*^The authors are indebted to Robin Nelson for her help in the preparation 
of this paper. 
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.Interaction Analysis as a .nothod of sensitizing pre-service teachers to tholr 
own tGfichins styles (Ainidon and others, 1967). 

More recently, the technique of Microteaching has been employed in-' 
pre-service teacher education as a nethod for developing specific classroom 
teachin{5 skills. In Microteaching, the complexity of the teaching task and 
the size and duration of the class are drastically limited to facilitate 
focusing on tKe accomplishment of the stated objective of the microlesson, 
and a variety of feedback devices are employed in its evaluation. 

One of the first attempts to use Interaction Analysis and Microteaching 
c6mbined uas in 1961 in a Laboratory on Teacher Role Behavior at Temple 
University, 'ihe purpose of this Laboratory was to train teachers in the 
use of Interaction Analysis as an observational tool for use in obtaining 
feedback on- their ovm classroom interaction patterns and to encourage the 
teachers to use Interaction Analysis in developing and practicing desired 
teaching behaviors. Tl'ie procedure for each microlesson included (1) the 
development of an ideal "teaching style plan." In other rpspects analogous 
to a typical lesson plan, the teaching style plan was for a smaller lesson, 
and it included a statement of the interaction analysis categories the 
teacher would primarily use for the particular lesson. (2) The teacher 
taught a five- to ten-minute iessony using a small group of her peers a 
class. (3) Tlie trained Interaction Analysis observer recorded the student- 
teacher interaction patterns in the lesson, '(^) At the end of the lesson, " 
the teacher was given the data collected by the observer as well as comments 
from the teachers v;ho had acted as her class. In these early attempts 
there was no effort made to have the teacher repeat the same teaching pattern 
until she successful. The aim was rather a demonstration of how teachers 
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, might praqtice ^producins a particular teaching style or a desired sot of 
teaching behaviors • 

The project on student teaching (Amidon anci others, 1967) also made use 
of the exercise just described for all the student teachers involved in an 
experimental group. In this exercise, student teachers were asked to teach 
five-minute lessons utilizing teachinc behaviors that are thought to be 
effective but are rarely f'.und in typical classroom situations. Specifically, 
they X7ere asked to practice (i) asking broad or divergent questions, 
(2) making extended praise statements which included public criteria for the 
praise, and (3) making extended statements accepting student ideas. 

Perhaps the most recent and sophisticated efforts in combining Inter- 
action Analysis and Microteaching have been (1) the Intern Teaching Program 
at Temple University using the approach developed by Rosenshine and Furst 
and (2) the In-Service Program uhich has been used by Minnis at the 
University of California at Davis* Rosenshine and Furst (developed xAat might 
be described as a conplete ^meshing of the tv;o techniques of Microteaching 
and Interaction Analysis. Working v;ith teaching interns at Temple 
University, the'ir program included the following procedural elements:' 

(1) A specific statement' of teaching skills defined in teruis ol Interaction 
Analysis categories uhich the teacher would try to produce in a microlesson. 

(2) A scaled-do;7n classroom situation v/ith very restricted' teaching objec- 
tives for a lesson approximately five minute^s in length. ' C) A smaU 
class approximately six to ten students. (4) Immediate feedback to ^ 
the teacher via. videotape playback. (:) Feedback of Interaction Analysis* 
data indicating the extent to which the teacher x^as able to produce the " 
desired behavioral categories; (3) feedback from students In the plass 
about their perceptions of the tcach^tr. (7) Repetition of the whole process 



until the teacher had accomplished the desi-red specific teaching/ objective 
and produced the ':>ehaviors he uas attempting to produce. 

Background Research 

Before attempting to describe the proposed skill training model in 
detail, it seems appropriate to review briefly some of the research which 
has been done in Microteachinj and in skill training usin^ Interaction 
Analysis. That-research mio;ht be divided into three types: prediction 
studies, training studies, and e::perimental studies. * ' 

Prediction Studies ." Prediction studies attempt to determine whether 
the ratings or behaviors observed in a microteachint; situation correlate with 
the ratinc:s or behaviors observed when the teacher is in the classroom. 

For a number of years, pre-service intern teachers i^n the Stanford 
Summer Hicro-Teacliing Clinic were ranked according to the ratings which 
pupils gave the teacheifs' lessons. During the regular teaching year, the 
interns also received ratings oa their teaching from their supervisors. 

e I 

f 

D'-ight Allen (personal communication) reports that those tepchers whose* 
Microteaching was ranked lo\;est received lower reports on their regular 
teachiijg tHan teachers who received the highest ratin^^'S in Microteaching. 

Similarly, pre-ihstructional Microteaching ratings were used to rank 
teachers who were considered £oi employment at a suburban school' district 
near Stanford. Teachers taught a Microteaching lesson, but their ratings 
oa thfese' lessons were not repor^ced to the joard making the choice of 
teachers-; Aj the end of the year, -(ihe rankings were studied and compared to' 
the board's hiring decisions. All "teachers but one who were raced low in 
Microteaching x;ere also not hired by the board. The one low-rated teacher 
who was hired proved to be a problem teacher during the year. (Sobol, 
informal communication.) ' ' 
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. Morsli (l^r-S) nskcd instructor candidates in the Air :orcG Ho , ive 
vei-bal presentatrions to boards conGis;:inf of si:: supervisors and instructors 
and round tl:at the ratings jiven in these presentations had covrelacions 
\;hich \;ere neit/.er h^ih nor si ^ui^'^icant uith student ratings o! the 
instructors. 

Ojer (19'/) s::udicd the relationship I>et\;een the teachin:^ behavior of 
student teachers in a aiicro teaching, situation before they oegan student 
•teachin.^ and eir teaching behavior ul ile student teaching, TV'o ;^,roups 
were considered separately: 30 student teachers uho received training in 
Interaction y\nalysis and 30 student teachers \;ho received ot^er cypes of 
training;,. T!)e Hicroteachin^ lessoh lasted -Cor 30 minutes, and other student 
teachers role-played students. T\*o prediction measures were developed Irom 
the Microteachinc; performance: an I/D ratio (rouf:hly similar to the '^landers 
I/D ra\:io) and a S/T ratio (ratio all student talk to all teacher talk). 
Each o2 these measures was correlated with ^2 variables developed from ' 

I interaction analysis matrices and the behavior of the trainees duvrina ■ 
student teaching,. The I/D ratio had a sicnificant correlation. with five 
of the ^2 measures for those receivin:. Interaction Analysis training, and 
no correlation \7ith any o? the predicted measures for those not receivin 
Interaction Analysis trainin;^. Ta'q S/T ratio taken in the Micro teachin,^, 
situation had a significant correlation with nine of the •'2 dependent 
measures for Jihose receivin3 Interaction A.ia lysis trainin^ and \7ith nine 
of the 62 measures for those not receiving Interaction Analysis training. 

^ It is interesting^ to note. that for neither ^^roup did the Interaction 

Analysis measure taken in Micro teachin correlate \:ith the Inceraction , 
Analysis ^measure taken durin;;: actual wrair.inr;; and neither did che S/T 
ratio taken in micro teaching correlate significantly t7ith the G/T ratio 
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v/hich uas taken during training;. 

v.7:here \;ere morg si7ni:icant correlations \;hen <:our predic'cion variaolcs 
were used in a multiple correlation equation. The .Jour prediction variables 
were: score on the Doomatism Scale devcioped >y Rokeach, score on the 
i'eachin;: Situaoion Reaction Test developed 3y Hou-h, the I/D nieasure taken 
from the. simulated teachin situation, and the S/T measure ;:aken iVom the 
^4-^ulated teachin;;, situation. 

Amidbn {X^')T) ::onducted an e::periinent and t\7o replications in order to 
test the relationships bet\;een the trainin^ ol cooperating teachers (school 
supervisors), certain course content, and the behavior and attitudes of 
student teachers. One finding, consistent across the tliree e-^oeriments , ';as 
that student teachers taujiit Interaction Analysis use^ si^.niJicantly more 
behaviors labeled "indirect" ^hen they were in the classroom than student 
teachers not so tar^ht. As part oil ::heir university instruction, the 
student teachers who received trainin ^ in Interaction Analysis spent t'7o 
hours a veek in laborator/ sessions in vjhich tl^oy listened to awd coded 
audiotapes and practiced the relcvan'^ " el:avioro in a role-playin^ situation, 

Trainin". SLudies . Durin eac!- ounncr o "he S anTord Ilicro-'iVachir' 
Clinic Coiace 15 Z) data has been collected on clian e rne.:t3UAed ria 
trainin.;^. -In these studies, the si niTicance ol ains j.rom \7eel; co veek 
were tested. The 'dependent variables were student ratin ,g. Gaudies in 
this area (Allen and Fortune, 1936; ""ortune, 19^^"; Cooper, 19:»:; Aubertine, ; 
19w7) have consistently shown that students repeive increased student ratin:;s 
during training. 

. Experimental Studies , Tie e::periraental studies in ilicro teachinj, 
conducted primarily at St:an^ord, have had two objectives. Tlie lirst is 
the development o'T specific teaching skills which can be measured in terms 



ol Trequency o£ a johavior. The second o'jjecttve has been to conduct basic 
and applied research into the e:::ectiveness of various training, procedures. 
Tliis research has not yet been brought tocether, so that only a Zev of the 
studies are nentioned here. < 

The validity of Microteachin; trainins as compared to no trainins is 

r 

•fairly well estai^lished. In the initial study by Aub^rtine (19/:), one 
:,roup of pre-scrvice intern teachers received ilicroteachinc; training, durin-* 
their Cirst summer, x;hile a second ^roup served as teacher aids and observers 
_^in re£,ular summer-school classrooms, I'he teaching behaviors oT the t^;o 
groups in a Microteachin-;;: situation at che end of the summer, and in their 
recular classrooms at the start oZ the year,, were rated and compared. In 
botli situations, the ^roup receivin^^ Micro teachin; trainin had significantly 
higher racin s . 

Another series of experiments has been conducted at Stanlord University 

i 

on trainin'^ variables in Microteachin . ?ive of these have been reported at 
previous AERA meetinj;^.S. 

McDonald, Allen, and Orme (19w»:) studied the effect o: dillerent 
training procedures upon the rein'orcin ^ behavior of teachers in 
classroom discussion. Althou.h this experiment has most oZ the elements 
of Hicroteacbin^--short period o^ time (20 minutes), speciHc skill, 
videotape "eedback-^the research did not take place in a Uicroteachln^ 
situation. Instead, videotape recordings of the teacher's classroom 
instruction \;ere studied. Tlie most e', Cective trainin*^ procedure :'as one in i 
v;hich the supervisor provided the teacher uith reinforcement ^or desired 
behaviors and also provided the teacher with discrimination. training which 
consisted of poiniins clues in the videotape to uhich the desired tegcher 
' behavior should ^e attached., The ne::t most effective procedure uas one in ^ 
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vhich the supervisor only reinforced tae teacher^uhen he emitted the criterior 
response. The least effective experimental treatment (aside from the 
control) vaG .one in uhich the interns rated their ovm responses to student . 
talk without receiving supervision. 

Allen, HcDonald, and Orme (19 '3) used time between trainin-, sessions 
as Che dependent variable. Ir. f.Xs e:^periment videotape recordings o; 
classroom teachin-, were used. Althou-h all treatment groups improved in 
their use o2 the criterion behavior, none of the time periods jetueen video- 
tape sessions appeared to be more e„".ect'ive than another, 

A third experiment . (Orme, ihDonald, and Allen, 1965) compared tuo 
types of presentational variables: s'/mbolic modeling-; , in x;hich the desired 
behaviors are transmitted to the learner by means of written or verbal 
instructions, and perceptual modelin". . in which they are transmitted by 
means oT a .'ilmed model who portrays the des '.red '.ehavioro. Tltc most 
effective training procedure was one in which the subjects viewed a video- 
tape playback o" their own performance, plus a videotape of an experienced 
teacher' who modeled the criterion behavi DurinQ both viewincs, a 

supervisor verbally reinforced the desired response and su^^ested variations 
v;hlch the ini:ern mijht attempt in his teaching. The second most effective 
treatment was one in which Che intern viewed a videotape of his own per- 
'ormance alone, and viewed the model videotape with the experimenCor . The 
least effeccive treatments v;ere those in which the interns did not see tha 
model tape but viewed the tape of their own performance either alone or 
vich a supervj.sor. 

A fourth experiment (Allen, Berliner, McDonald, and Sojol, 19.S7) 
investigated the elfects oZ varidtions on three types ol trainin variables: 
(a) viev/in, a videotape made by an experienced teacher uhich models the 



desired *>ehavior as compared vich rcadin a transcript o' the videotape, 
( ') studyin: model videotapes or transcripts \;hich contained only positive 
instances o7 the behavior as a;;ainst one '.;hich contains '.^ot!. posi::ive and 
negative instances, and (c) itnitatin' the model lesson in the trainin 
session as a ^^aihst "developing an;* lesson "or the trainin.;. session. ^1 en 
the perfornance o interns in the various trainin, , roups was ronipared on 
a trans'^er tas!; in :;hich all developed their oi;n lessons, t' e roupi? 
hi best on the criterion cask \7ere those who studied lessons uhici: 
contained onl^- positive instances of the desired behavior. T'le other 
variables did not appear to difter in e . !ectiveness. 

Skill Developraenj in Tcachin- (SKIT) Ilodel 

The proposed SKIT model lot tcac/.er trainin' consists o t'.e "ollowing 
Cive elements Ceri/cd 7ror) research and development in Interaction Analysis 
and llicroteac' in^. 

1* S 'laten ent oL 0./iectives > Elements ot desired teac'.^ir., st;^-le are 

« 

stated in terns- o" precise l»ehavioral objectives vhich correspond to catc -ories 
o2 tl^e Interaction Analysis (or alternative) system. 

Sl'.ill Session ^ A nicrolesson, characterized as havin limited 
learnin-^ objectives, to je tau ,;.t to a sniall ':roup in a short period o2 
tiTne is the vehicle Tor practice oT a restricted pattern o' teachin 
behaviors . 

3* Data :oIlection . Tour t/pes oj data are collected durin; t'^e 
skill session: (a) an observer trained in Interaction Analysis records 
the teacher and pupil ^sehaviors in sequence; ( ) a video or an audio tape 
recording, is made o^' the -session; (c) students record their perceptions o' 
teachin; l»el*.aviors relevant to the staced objectives; and (c) the consultant 
or supervisor recotds inTormation uhich uill help him focus the leed'.ack sess'.oa. 
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I. Practic e > Stops 2, 3, and * are repeated until the objectives 
ctated i\y o::ep 1 are satisfactorily- accomplished, 

S'^atiri 0 -'ectives , ilany ps:"cholo;^:ists interested in Pro^ra.r;:ed 
Instruction have been tryin to i:.nress upon educators the importance 
of statin , o :>ec::ives in behavioral terms, Ti^e arfwnent is that i.: the 
.objective is s::ated xn such a i/ay that '^ehavior indicative ol tl:e objective 
can ;e observed direcv. then it is, possible to determine precisely w'hen the 
objective has been accomplished anc' :;hen it has not. Objectives nay 'se 
expressed in terms oZ student behavior or in ternis oZ teacher beha-aor. In 
the proposed SICIT model, the ^irst step in devolopin^ teaching shills is to 
state, in very speciUc terms, the teachin behaviors that the teacher is 
attempting to develop. The method er^iployed :or achievin*. chis specificity 
is to express the shills in terms o' Interaction Analysis catc^-^or.ics 
o. teacher behavior, cate-^ories o2 other observational systems current:ly 
available, or nev categories t/hich are developed in x.'orh with the trainee. 
Teachers are trained in the use oZ Interaction Analysis or another system of 

ehavioral categories :or evaluation ol attempts at producin^, specific 
desired * eh.avioral patterns. 

S'-ill Sessions' . Teachin- skill sessions are -sessions in vhich the 
participant playing, the role oZ teacher practices speci.Tic classroom behaviors 
in a Hicroteachinj, conte::t. ilembers or the class are role-played jy others 
participating; in the training, pro ,ram. The class size is limited to betv;een 
five and ten students, and the duration of the lesson is restricted to five 
or ten minutes. •r.:e skills to be practiced dre prescribed by ti e consultant, 
and arc defined itt terms of frequency and duration of specific Interaction 
Analysis categories or category sequences. 
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^3ta CollGcfion and Veedjacl: ^ In af::ect, the nature of the feedback 
and the ua.y in x/hich it is jivcn is the most si^.nificant ::eature ol the 
model. ?our types of feedback are available to the supervisor; data 
expressed -in a category system, videotape or audiotape recordin per-, 
'tions of the students, and perceptions of the supervisor. The ei:.cectivenr3ss 
of the session in which the four types of feedback are presented to the 
teacher is dependent upon the skill of 'the supervisor. 

The use of a category systeni such as Interaction A-^ lysis is particularl 
appropriate for purposes of satherin:; precise and relatively objective data 
for use as iinraediate, quantitative feed:)ack to the person attempJiin^^ to 
achieve or improve a particular teachinj skill* With Inloraction Analysis 
or a similar catesory system, the teacher can obtain immediate feedback of 
the amount and kind of catesory used, and can tell whether or not he uas 
successful in any ,?kill session x;hich may be analyzed v/ithin the fraraev/orU 
of the particular catejory system. The primary advantaC'w o'.: this particular 
approach is its potential for precision imd objectivity. Even uhen viqv/ing 

a videotape record of a lesson, it is possible for a- teacher to avoid/ 

f 

focusins on the precise behavior desired in a skill session. (Var example, 
people are often distracted or biased by mannerisms or physical character- 
isticsO liovjever, v7ith a summary of specific data the teacher is able to 
evaluate his achievement o2 the, specific objectives of the skill session in 
terms oc the numbeif and duration of instances of desired behaviors. An 
expande^d Interaction Analysis system is summarised in Table I (Araidon, 1935). 

•At: the end of a skill session, those members V7ho have been playing 
the parts of students may be given small sheets of paper on \;hich they can 
record their reactions to the teacher^s behavior*- In each case, their * 
reactions should be relevant to the objectives- of the skill session. In 



TABLE 1 

l»DiriED ItrrERACTION AtiALYSIS CATEGORY SYSTEM 



TEACHBl XALK 



Accepcs Feeling 
Praises 

Prafses Usin^ Public Criteria 
'Braises Using Private Criteria 



3» Accepts Idea^ Through: 



a. Description 

Inference 
c . Generalization 



^. Asks: a. Cognitive Memory Question 
b. ^Convergent Question 
V c. Divergent Question 
^d. Evaluative Question 

« 

5» Lectures 
S. - Gi^es Direction " 
7a* Criticises 

7b^ Cficlcizes Using Public Criteria 
7c* Criticizes Usins Private Criteria 



STUDEirr TALK 



8. Pupil Response: 



9* Pupil Initiation: 



a. Description 

b. Inference 

c* Generalization 

a. Description 

^b. Inference 

c. Generalization 



10. Silence 
II* Confusion 
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addition, they can write comments on their general feelings about the 
particular lesson. This provides the teacher with additional infopnation 
about the effect of his behavior on the class. 

The third feedback device, the audiotape or videotape L'ecord, is 
particularly useful because it presents theteacher with a complete and 
objective, althouGh undifferentiated; record of his behavior. The 
supervisor can focus attention on specific instances of desired or undesired 
behavior, however, by stopping the tape at appropriate points to discuss 
the relevant behaviors with the teacher. 

It is recommended that the supervisor be as descriptive as possible, 
refraining from comments such, as "t/e didn't do very well there:" The • 
effect of negative evaluation may not be desirable, and in any event since 
objective data is available, it seems unnecessary to provide criticism and 
negative comment. 

The data collected by Interaction Analysis, in particular, can simply 
be presented to the teacher in either sunmary matrix or basic data form 
with the key tallies pinpointed. The consultant may point put on the data 
sheet in what ways the teacher's behavior either coincides or fails to 
coincide with the objective of the skill session. Again, it is one of the 
strengths of the proposed model that it is unnecessary for the consultant 
acting as supervisor to- make any value judgments df his. ovm. Interaction 
Analysis may be used to provide data on the basis of which the teacher can " 
evaluate his own teaching performance. 

Practice. Practice is one of the essential elements in any skill 
development program. In any textbook oti applications of learning theory to 
teaching, it is noted that students have to have -adequate time to practice. 
The microlesson itself provider a controlled setting in which specific- 
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skills or teaching bGha\.or$ can be practice'l. Hov/ever, practice in a 

microlesson is not the same as practice 5.:* the actual classroom situation. 

Most people v.'ould agree that there ^re^ many conditions present in the 

so-called real classroom v;hicb do not exist in the microclassroom or in 

the student teaching class; so that while the skill developimnt program 

t^ich has been outlined here is designed to develop an increase in the 

range as well as the depth of tho teaching repertoire, it does not guarantee 

Che eventual transfer into the real classroom situation. One solution which 

the model described here suggests is the possibility of expanding !i;hc"total 

model and adapting it to use by the teacher in. his o\m real classrvXMn as 
« 

a follow-up to successful completion of skill' sessions* Objectives can be 
stated as a particular teaching style^ suited to a specific curriculum. 
Thus, the teapher could "consider developing a rather complex set of objec- 



tives for a science discovery lesson, a mathematics lesson, or a 
social* ^studies inquiry lesson. Data collection can be accomplished in a 
x^yay similar to that described here, that is'^che teacher can make the arrange 
ments to have his lesson put on tape, and thiSs^ape can be coded in 
Interaction Analysis categories by atiother classro^m^bserver or by the 
teacher himself. Tlie coded data can then be analyzed in c^rms of the 
objectives v;hich the teacher jias established. Thus, the teacher^gives 
himself feedback about the extent to which he has accomplished the objec- 
tives for each recorded l^esson* Aiiter he has analyzed his lesson, he 
should identify the discrepancies which exist between'^thB'»objectives he 
has proposed and the actual behavior which he has produced in the classroom. 
When discrepancies are isolated, he v;ill v/arit to practice the specific 
teaching skills in question^- Thus the \evaluation of *'teAchin<i eCfcctivcxYCOs*' 
can be continued by the ^individual t4acher, x^^ith the teacher himself 
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setting his ovm joals and constantly rc-evaluating the extent to which he 

; ^ . • 

is achieving his goals in the classroom. 

Suggested Skill Sessions 

Obviously, there are a large number of specific teaching behaviors 
that could be practiced. For practical purposes, we have included only 
a few as examples of patterns that seem to represent some of the more 
important teaching behaviors but v/hich rarely occur in typical classrooms. 
Included in each suggested skill session are .the Interaction Analysis 
or modified Interaction Analysis system category numbers vh ich can be 
used to identify instances of the desired behavior. Instances of other 
behaviors are coded according to the basic Interaction Analysis system 
categories. A skill session should be practiced by the person playing the 
role of teacher until the relevant skill has been perfected, and then the 
person can move on to a new skill. 

1. Orientation Practice. Tlie purpose of this lesson is to help 
teachers learn how to prepare their students for a subsequent activity. 
Three types of orienting statements are suggested, apd they are all coded 
v/ithin Category 5 of the Interaction Analysis system. Category 5a 
designates orienting st:atements which provide cognitive structure for the 
task by giving the students an overview of the assignment; 5b is used for 
statements vjhich focus the students by specifying what performance will be 
required of them; and 5c refers to statements such as analogies or other 
models which are designed to aid the student in his performance of the 
task. Follov/ing the initial orientation, the teacher* asks a question such 
as, "Are there any questions?" Then there may be a period of student 
questions follov/ed by teacher acceptance of the question and then further 
elaboration and orientation. The skill practice session ends with the 
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teacher's specific directions about uhat the children are to do. In this 
session, it is, important for the student playins the role of teacher to 
try to make his orientation as clear as possible and free of any 
repetition not specifically desisned to make t,he point clear. 

2. Acceptance of Student Feeling' Skill in accepting student feGling 
is evidenced by tuo or more Category I's recorded in sequence. In this 
p'articular skill situation, it is necessary to have student expression of 
feeling "in" order that the teacher may practice accepting the feelins. 
Therefore, it is necessary to provide roles for the students v/hich allow 
for some expression of feeling. Acceptance of student feeling by the teacher 
may be of several different kinds. 

a. The teacher can simply -say-, "I understandMiow- you- feel, " or the 

like. . ; ,1, . . --. 

b. Tlie teacher can reflect, sunmarize, or paraphrase the student's 
expression of fealing, in statements such, as "... . so the problem is too 
hard for you, Johnny, and it's making you very frustrated." 

c. Tlie teacher may use a uord which defines the student's feeling, 
as in the follov/ing examples: "You seem pretty excited." "I see we're 
excited today." -"I see v;e're very depressed." "Everybody appears rather 
annoyed v;ith that suggestion. I guess you're angry." 

d. The teacher may attempt to relate the student's feeling, to a 
general feeling that people have, or perhaps to the teacher's o\m feeling. 
Samples of this type of statement are: "Generally, people do tend to get 
upset when they try and try to do something ' and are continually blocked 

in their accomplishment," or, "Sometimes I get .rather upset myself v;hen 
I'm frustrated in this way." 

Acceptance of student feeling is a skill that's apparently difficult 
. -. ■ • ■ - 16 - 



for 'teachers to develop^ since in normal classroom interaction very £ev7 
instances of this behavior are observed, 

3. Providing: the Criteria for Evaluatinf^ the S tudents ' Statements as 
Appropriate or Good .. This skill' session is^desijned to give teachers an 
opportunity to practice praising student contribution only vjhcn they can 
provide criteria for evaluating the contribution along with the praise 
itself. Marie Hughes has discussed advantages of presenting public criteria 
for students as against other kinds of criteria that, a teacher might use. 
We can define public criteria as reasons which the student can understand 
for v;hy his thinking or his ansv/er was good. Such statements as: "The 
^nswer is correct because you remembered to invert the divisor," and 
"Tlie organization you^used in your group, Johnny, was good because you 
gave everybody an opportunity to present his rep6rt," are examples of 
praise v?ith public criterion. They cqn be contrasted with a statement such 
as "I like your group's organization, Johnny." Given this type of praise, 
the student may-or may not know why the teacher likes what he has done. 
There is some support for the notion that by providing children vjith these 
types of criteria for praise statements children are made more independent 
of the teacher and may be better able to v/ork^'ef f ectively oh the learning 
task without constant reinforcement from the teacher or other authority 
figure. In thi^ skill session, the person role-playing the teacher is 
asked to produce praise statements following; student ansv;ers vjhich include 
a minimum of two Category 2's in sequence* The assumption here is that 
a minimum of five or six seconds are required for giving both praise and 
criteria for it. The fple player therefore practices giving only praise 
s'tatements v;hich are of this length and Xvhich include 'the public criteria* 

Iflien the classroom interaction is coded, separate subdivisions of 
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Category 2 of the basic Interact',on Analysis system are used for repetitive 
praise (2a), praise v^hich utilized public criteria (2b), and praise which 
utilized private criteria (2cy; see Table I. Further elaboration of these 
categories is contained in Amidon, 19Cj. Tliis skill session is another 
particularly appropriate one to concentrate on, sincB observations of 
typical classrooms indicate cliat extended praise statements, giving public 
criteria for evaluating tha student contribution occur relatively inCrequentl 
in normal classroom interaction, 

4. Acceptance of Student Ideas > This skill session is similar to 
Number 2^ but it is designed t6 provide practice in rephrasing, summarizing 
or reflecting an idea or an opinion uhich has been expressed by a students 
Included in this skill session may also be practice of making summary 
statements of ideas expressed by several students. Tlie criterion is 
(as in the second skill session) duration of the behavior, evidenced by 
two or more Category 3's recorded in sequence. In this partic^ular skill 
session, it may be appropriate for the te^^chcr to begin by summarizing as 
accurately as possible what individual students, or groups of students, 
have said,. One of the important functions of learning this particular 
skill is that it helps the teacher *to focus on what the student is saying 
and therefore should improve communication betv;een the students and the 
teacher. After the initial skill of simply reflecting what the" students 
Iiave said is mastered, skill sessions may go beyond simple resta?:ement 
of v;hat a student has said and emphasize actually using "the student'^ idea. 
An example of^^his might be a statement such as, "Well, Johnny, you suggested 
that we should \;ithdraw from Vietnam. Apparently you feel that the war in 
Vietnam is a threat to worW peace.** In this statement, the teacher has 
gone beyond simple restareraent of uhat the child has said to making an 
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inference from \;hat the child has stated. 

5. Asking Questions . The categories used here car\ be modified, 
depending" upon the situation 'or the needsi of the particular training 
program. Ho\7ever , ' the basic model we are using for this skill session 
is one developed by Aschner a.nd Gallagher. This skill session is divided 
'^nto four parts v;hich are then comt>ined into a fifth session. 

a. Cognitive Memory Questions > The cognitive memory question is one 
whi<:h requires the. student to recall a particular fact or bit of information 
which he has learned and has storedin his- memory. The objective is 

simply to ask only cognitive memory* questions. Generally speaking, this is 
not difficult, and the person who is pla ^ng the role of teacher in this 
skill session will not find it difficult to produce this type of question. 
It is interesting to notice, however, the types of student response following 
cognitive memory questions; that is, it is interesting to riote both the" 
type o^ thinking involved in the response and the length of the response. 

b. Convergent Q uestions > Tlie convergent question is one \Aich requires 
the student to use some information in a particular process and come out 
with an answer* In a convergent question, there are right answers. For* 

'a first-grade child, for example, a question like, "If you take five 
blocks out of your pile of 15 blocks, how many blocks will you have left 
in the pile?*' v;ould be a convergent question. For a college student, 'a 
question such as "Compare the question categories developed by Aschner 
and Gallagher 'with the categories for questions developed by Hilda Tauba" 
would be suitable. This v;ould also be a convergent question, although it 
is slightly different *from the first in that the student: is required to 
make a "comparison b^etween two systems that he is familiar \/ith. Of course, 
again, in this skill session the student is to ask only convergent questions 
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in his lesson. It ,is interestins also to .notice the type and length of 
response \;hich follows convergent questions. 

c. Diver r.ent Questions . Divergent questions are those to v;hich there 
is no right ansuer. They may require judgments about what a situation 
might have been like or will be like, or about what conditions vjouM 
prevail under certain other conditions, and so, on. This type of question 
often afiks a student to speculate or make predictions. They typically 
requir^i the stude^At to make judgments, but not value judgments. An example 
of a divergent question might be, '1-Jhat do you think the cities of the next 
century will be like?'' '^'Jhat: kind of interpersonal relations do you think 
Columbus maintained with his crev;?" or "I-Jhat kinds of relationships do 
you think Columbus might have developed with* the Indians if he had landed 
in India instead of the Western hemisphere?" or 'IThat do you think the 
development of the cities in the United States would have been like if 
colonization had taken place from Uest to East, rather than' from East 
to West?" These questions require prediction, judgment, speculation; in 
some cases the answers are certainly based upon factual information, but 
a divergent question, in contrast to a convergent question, has no right 
or OTong answer. * 

^* Evaluative Questions . Evaluative questions are questions in 
which the student is being asked to determine the appropriateness or the 
adequacy of an idea or opinion; that is, the student is actually being 
asked to give his opinion. "Do you think it was a wise move to increase 
the sales tax in the state of Pennsylvania?" "Do^ you feel that we should 
get out of Vietnam?" Questions such as these ask the student to. determine 
whether an idea is good or bad, appropriate or inappropriate. In* this 
skill session, the student playing the role of teacher !« expected to 
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ask only questions categorized as evaluative, 

e. Combination Qucstion - Askinn Practice , T[\is is combination o£ 
the four •previous session's. The person playing the role of ^ho teacher 
may be asked, for example, to ask a cognitive memor-y question, thdn a 
convergent question, followed by a divergent question, follov/ed by an eval- 
uative question. This is the most difficult of the four sessions, and 
therefore satisfactory Completion of the previous four should be considered 
prerequisite to* using this particular skill session. 

When this skill is being, practiced, each type of question is recorded 
as a subdiviaion of Category A in the Interaction Analysis system. Thus, 
cognitive memory questions are coded as 4a, convergent questions as 4b, 
divergent questions as 4c^ and evaluative questions as 4d. 

6, Giving Criticism with Public Criteria ^ This session is similar 
to the one designed for practice in giving positive evaluation x;ith public 
criteria, except that in this session the person playing the role of the 
teacher is .-'sked to include a public criterion 'when he Cells a student that 
his behavior is Inappropriate or that h'is Answer is wrong. IJhen this skill 
is being practiced, Category 7 is modified so that the use of criticism 
wTth public criteria is labeled 7b\ and the use of criticism with private 
criteria is labj^led 7c. ^ ' . " ^ 

General Considerations in Using the Model 

In using the proposed model, we have found that there are a number of 
considerations relevant to its effectiveness. Tlie following seem particu- 
larly noteworthy. 

1. This model cannot be used unless .teachers are first trained in 
Interaction Analysis j so that they are able to understand and interpret 



data representins teaching patterns they are attempting to develop* \Jliile 
Interaction Analysis is relatively simple to learn, other systems, though 
more complex, are also useful within this model, as are modifications of 
the basic Interaction Analysis category system^ For example, categories 
such as divergent and convergent questions, public and private criteria 
, for evaluating student behaviors, and levels of student thinking could be 
included in the basic Interaction Analysis system (Araidon, 1955)* Table I 
suggests one modification that seems to be particularly appropriate^ The 
time involved in training teachers according to the SKIT model is likely 
to be greater^ then, than was required for earlier programs in basic 
Interaction Analysis or in Microteaching. 

2. A second problem is the rootivatJ.on of the teacher attempting to 
improve his teaching skill* To analyze his own teaching and \7ork intensively 
on specific teaching behaviors requires a good deal of commitment on the 
part of the teacher. Vlhen a teacher, student teacher, or teaching 
intern-'ls involved in a program in \7hich his participation in the skill 
development sessions we have described is required by a^school district 
or by a teacher training institution, motivation is to some extent built 
into the structure ^of the program* A teacher may participate because he 
wants a particular grade in the course, ot because he is being paid by 
his school district to improve; or he may be working in a program with 
other teachers on a strictly voluntary basis« In any event, he may have 
support from other teachers and administrators under these circumstances. 
Moreover, the difficulties encountered in trying .out a given skill may not 
be unique individual problems; they may be shared with others find\ji22cussed 
so that the teachers receive reinforcement and support where needed. Cm 
the other hand, when a teacher is working: by himself in attempting to . 
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develop and refine teaching skills in the day-to-day classroom situation, 
discouragement and low morale may develop, 

3, Skill training in this type of modular program may be thought of 
as artificial, A number of people have suggested tha<; any kind of skill 
development program uhlch attempts to ignore conditions present in the 
real classroom situation has a kitid of unreality about it. This may in 
fact be the price that one has to pay when he participates in a program 
w|iich attempts to isolate teaching skills as specific behaviors that can 
be practiced and integrated into a total teaching style, 

A, The model described here is often alleged to inhibit creativity 
or free expression in teaching behavior. To some-'extent this is regarded 
by many as a real danger. For example, in developing the use of appropriate 
listening behavior through reflection or summary of what the other person 
has said, does one totally extinguish from his repertoire other desirable 
behaviors, such as spontaneous insight, excitement, or enthusiasm? This is 
a question often raised, and a danger that should certainly be clarified 
for those \7ho attempt to use the model suggested here. In effect, the 
training indicated by such a model has as an objective the freeing, of , 
participants from stereotypic reactions to the classroom interaction. If 
a person going through such training rinds himself stuck in the rut of 
repeating such phrases as, "I guess you're saying i , , " "I understand 
hovj you feel , , • " "You may be suggesting, then, . ^ or "That's 
very interesting , , , " then the goals of the training have certainly 
not been achieved. Training under the proposed model should produce 
behaviors that are the antithesis of those just described. 

5. In the actual use of this procedure, the various steps are .not 
always as clear-cut as they might appear to be on paper. In the training 
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which must praceed the formal use of the skill training model, elements of 
the model may be utilized in a less systematic manner* For example, teachers 
may role-pl5;y certain Interaction Analysis categories sc an aid to learning 
the categories. They will receive feedback about how effectively they have 
used 'the behavior corresponding* to tlie category number. Tliey will also 
receive practice in collecting data with the Interaction Analysis system. • 
Siry^e Interaction Analysis forms a basis both for tbe skill training and 
the fee^baclc, effective application of the model depend? upon this initial 
training program. In all areas of applied social. science, models that ^ 
seem to be useful on paper fail in practice. * An essential Ingredient in 
the d^elopment of training programs based upon the proposed model uiich 
cannot be included in the model as outlined here is the skill of the 
consultant v;ho acts as supervisor to the program. 
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